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V. Practice work in teaching, and observation of model lessons, both in 
general grade work and in the household arts. 

The main subjects for October will be psychology, geogra- 
phy, chemistry, and introductory work in the home. Topics 
suggested for discussion are : The relation of the home to 
other social institutions. Its importance and function in society. 
The value of training children in the household arts. The pur- 
pose in teaching domestic science, and its place in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

References: Small and Vincent, An Introduction to the Study of Society; 
Dewey, The School and Society ; Richards, The Cost of Living; Dike, Annual Reports 
of National League for the Protection of the Family, 1890-1900; Henderson, "Social 
Technology," in American Journal of Sociology. 

FRENCH. 

Lorley Ada Ashleman. 

There can be no one set method for the study of a language. 
The soul of the method is the image growth. Image growth is 
never the growth of one image to the exclusion of another ; 
never do any two images grow in exactly the same manner. To 
know French is to have an acquaintance with the genius of the 
language; to feel, instead of translating, a word. The thought 
of the language must not come through the intermediary of 
one's own language. The knowledge of the everyday speech of 
a people is necessary for the intelligent appreciation of its litera- 
ture. In the acquirement of the everyday speech, each and every 
teacher in the school must help the language teacher in the for- 
eign language. For the language study must not be isolated ; it 
must not be a cunningly arranged vocabulary. The vital part, 
true correlation with other educative interests, must not be 
missing. 

Teachers in charge of materials and hand-work are especially 
needed at the beginning of the study of a language. Games and 
simple gymnastic methods; cooking, sewing, manual training, 
nature study; the formation of mountains, rivers, plains ; the 
modeling and study of flowers, trees, and animals, represent the 
strongest interest of a little child, and permit him to grasp sen- 
tences as a whole with very little intermediate English. The 
directions are given in French by the teacher, who suits the 
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action to the word. The child is encouraged to respond in the 
same language. This is possible where the course of study is 
followed more or less after the plan of the School of Education. 

Records of the work, particularly in cooking and nature 
study, are kept by the children in French. In making these 
records, the children both read and write the French language. 

When the play instinct is utilized, games are chosen which 
involve a great deal of action and repetition of simple phrases. 
For example : Sur le pont d' Avignon: 
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Sur le pont d' Avignon, 

L'on y danse, Ton y danse ; 

Sur le pont d'Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse en rond. 

Les beaux messieurs font comme ca ; 

Sur le pont d'Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse, danse ; 

Sur le pont d'Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse en rond. 

Et les capucins font comme ca ; 

Sur le pont d'Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse, danse ; 

Sur le pont d'Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse en rond. 

The children themselves add all the trades or all the pro- 
fessions that they can recall ; they imitate, as nearly as possible, 
their manners and their customs. 

An illustrated record of the " Ronde " will make a pretty 
souvenir for parent or friend. The illustrating of the game 
takes the child to France, to the Pont d'Avignon. Tell the chil- 
dren a story centering upon the bridge of Avignon. As you 
relate, write it upon the board for them to read, and at the fol- 
lowing lesson let the children read aloud what has already been 
recorded, reminding the first narrator from what point to con- 
tinue. 

Animal life reproduced with paints and clay will interest the 
children in the fables of La Fontaine. These fables can be 
dramatized for the amusement of other children. 

The third and fourth grades of the Chicago Institute were 
given an experiment in food, in which the French language was 
used. The following are two of the records (see Course of 
Study, March number, Vol. I): 

Je mets de l'iode sur la pomme de terre. Elle devient pourpre. J'en 
mets sur la laitue. Elle ne change pas de couleur. J'en mets sur le c61eri. 
II ne change pas de couleur. 

J'en mets sur l'oignon ; il ne Change pas de couleur. 

J'en mets sur le chou ; il ne change pas de couleur. 

Les legumes qui deviennent pourpre ont de la farine dedans. — Norman 
Peuble. 
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Another child recorded the same experiment in a more con- 
densed form : 

Je mets de 1'iode sur la pomme de terre douce (patate); elle devient 
pourpre. Les ldgumes qui ne changent pas de couleur sont le chou, le 
celeri, la laitue, la rave et l'oignon. — Mable Whitney. 

Through the constant recurrence of the necessity for light- 
ing the fire, boiling the water, setting the table, planing and 
sawing of wood, etc., the vocabulary associated with these 
actions and the objects involved in these operations become 
firmly fixed in the child's mind, and he has already uncon- 
sciously assimilated the principles underlying the literature of 
the French language. The child can now take up the geography 
and the history of France in the language of that country. 

By making use of text-books used in French schools today 
the child will live in the atmosphere of another people, and thus 
be able to compare geography and history from the French as 
well as from the English standpoint. The comparison of two 
geographical or historical conceptions brings about a greater 
mental development, a clearer image growth. The sixth grade 
of the Chicago Institute was studying the crusades. The best 
record of the crusades is found in the French language. Dra- 
matic incidents (see Course of Study, March and April, Vol. 
I) in connection with the beginning of the crusades were adapted 
from the best French authors and represented by the children. 
In the same way, when the seventh and eighth grades were 
studying the Norman conquest, characteristic events of the con- 
quest were dramatized (see February and March Course of 
Study). 

In writing, memorizing, and acting out dramatic incidents, 
discussions arise on the nature and mechanism of the language. 
Each need is responded to as it arises (see Course of Study). 
The records of the questions and rules arrived at by the explana- 
tions will permit the child to form his own text-book. 

The student now having an acquaintance with the genius of 
the people, he will feel words instead of translating them, and 
will comprehend and appreciate the many treasures which 
French literature possesses. 
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The ninth grade (in first-year beginner's French), after read- 
ing La derniere classe of Alphonse Daudet, were so filled with 
the genius of the work that they dramatized it for the benefit 
of the other grades (see "The Dramatizing of La derniere classe," 
Course of Study, Vol. I). The dramatizing of Daudet's La 
derniere classe showed that the children had caught the French 
spirit of 1870. 

The insight into the life of another people will tend to 
make a broader and more sympathetic agent in the evolution of 
society. 

" Toute science ne doit avoir d'autre but que de bien vivre la vie, d'avoir 
la notion d'humanit6. On ne developpera l'amour de l'humanite' chez les 
enfants qu'en les int^ressant les uns aux autres, qu'en les rapprochant par 
l'intelligence et par le coeur a la nation, aux nations de l'humaniteV' 

GERMAN. 

Edward Prokosch. 
GENERAL OUTLINE FOR THE YEAR. 

Our aim in the study of German as a foreign language in an 
elementary school should be : 

1. To create enthusiasm in our pupils for the work in that 
language. 

2. To enable the children to use the language intelligently 
and fluently in connection with such subjects as fall within the 
scope of their thoughts. 

3. To introduce them into the juvenile literature of the Ger- 
man people by intelligent reading and by a thorough discussion 
of German prose and poetry. 

4. To teach them to write short essays in German about sub- 
jects presented in reading and object-teaching. 

5. To assist them in memorizing a number of suitable poems 
for declamation and German texts for vocal music. 

At the close of a three-years' course pupils ought to be able 
to read intelligently the authors prescribed for the first year of 
a high-school course, and to speak about the works they are 
studying with a fair degree of accuracy and fluency. They 



